THE GREAT STATE

gation will vanish. The railways and trams and
cars will then be communal and free services, just
as the roads are communal and free to-day. The
waste of innumerable ticket-collectors and booking-
clerks will be saved: the citizens of the Great State
will regard transit as a commonplace, which they will
provide without stint and encourage every one to
use without a moment's hesitation.

But- there may be some readers who are asking
what all this concerning towns has to do in an essay
on the Country. It has everything to do with the
subject, for we cannot know what will be Country
until we have decided what will belong to the Town.
If the population is to be distributed in a larger
number of smaller-sized towns, instead of in the
huge towns as at present, then it is clear that our
conception of the Country is materially altered by
the fact that there will not be many parts of the
State which are very distant from a town. Here-
we reach an all-important factor in the problem,
There will be no need in the Great State for any
rural dwellers to be utterly divorced from those
unlimited advantages of civilised life which can only
be obtained by intercourse with a centralised col-
lection of human activities at one spot.

Town life has brought many evils in its train;
but there are certain invaluable advantages which
only the town segregation can procure. For ex-
ample, a well-equipped opera-house, a theatre, a
concert-hall; art galleries and museums; libraries,
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